GERTRUDE. 


“Gertrude,” said a low, but manly voice, as the hand of the 
speaker opened the glass door that led into an apartment on the 
ground floor of a neat little country parsonage, “Gertrude.” 


At a table, within the chamber, sat a fair-haired maiden, her cheek 
resting on one hand, while, with the other she caressed an Italian 
greyhound, that nestled on her lap. As the door was softly unclosed, 
the animal sprung forward, and with a low whine of delight welcomed 
the intruder. Gertrude started to her feet, and, in a voice which ill 
concealed the joy his presence imparted to her sad bosom, 
exclaimed:— “ls this well done, Hector? | thought you had been on 
board the Windsor Castle by this time!” 


“On board the Windsor Castle,” he replied reproachfully, “on my 
voyage to the East, without other leave-taking than the cold formal 
farewell in presence of our relatives—without plighting to you my troth, 
and receiving yours in return;—no, no, Gertrude; you could not—you 
did not think so meanly of me.” 


A sad smile was her only reply, as Hector re-seating her, placed 
himself by her side. 


“| had ascertained, before leaving the Rectory, that my presence on 
board would not be required for a few days; but kept my own counsel, 
and bidding a final adieu to your respected father, at the termination of 
the first stage, saw him set out on his homeward way. Lingering 
among our romantic haunts till night should shield me from prying 
eyes, | approached the rectory. The stillness within and without the 
house assured me that all had retired to rest, and traversing the 
shrubbery with cautious steps, | approached this side of the building, 
and never did the sea-tossed mariner hail with more intense joy the 
friendly port that offered him a refuge from the tempest, than did | the 
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ray of light which streamed from your casement. | doubted not a 
cordial reception from the whole household; but the scene of today 
must have recurred tomorrow; | must again have uttered a 
constrained adieu—again repressed the overflowings of a bursting 
heart; and departed an unblessed wanderer to another hemisphere.” 


The feelings of Gertrude were too intense for utterance; she leaned 
her head on the shoulder of her lover, and burst into tears. The 
soothings of affection, a brilliant future, depicted by the pencil of hope, 
in no long time, however, calmed the agitation of her soul; and the first 
rays of the rising sun found the youthful pair still engaged in converse. 


Six years previously to this period, Colonel St. John, on being ordered 
to India, had entrusted his motherless boy to the care of Dr. 
Montgomery, the rector of St. Bude, his school-comrade and college- 
chum; and faithfully had the worthy divine fulfilled the sacred trust. He 
regarded Hector with an affection little less lively than that he felt for 
his own Gertrude. As the youthful pair attained to the age of 
adolescence, the rector perceived, or thought he perceived, a growing 
affection between them, which he feared might ripen into love. He lost 
not a moment in communicating his suspicions to Colonel St. John, 
who, by the next packet, set his heart at rest, by requesting him, if he 
approved of his boy as a son, to let things take their course; but the 
spring arrivals from India brought an unexpected summons for Hector 
to join his father at Madras. For a moment, the confidence of the 
Rector in the honor and sincerity of his early friend wavered; but the 
same conveyance brought him an explanatory letter from Colonel St. 
John, in which he stated, that having obtained a lucrative, though not 
a permanent, situation in the civil department of the Government, for 
his son, it was necessary that he should embark with the first fleet. 
“The lovers are young enough,” he added, “to wait two or three years, 
at which period Hector’s engagement will terminate, when | hope also 
to visit my native land, and witness the union of my boy with the 
daughter of my earliest and most esteemed friend.” 


The heart of the good divine was lightened of a painful load by this 
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communication, and he further rejoiced that no engagement had 
taken place between the lovers, which might have fettered their 
liberty, though it could not have endangered their peace throughout 
life; little was he aware of the midnight escapade of his pupil, or the 
solemn vows of never ending love and fidelity the youthful objects of 
his paternal anxiety had pledged to each other. 


The absence of Hector, who was an universal favorite, diffused a 
gloom over the household at the Rectory. Gertrude, habituated to self- 
control, suppressed her own sorrow, in order to administer to the 
amusement of her father. She supplied the place of his pupil at the 
chess-board, became the companion of his morning walks, and read 
to him in the fine summer evenings in a romantic grotto at the 
extremity of the garden. 


During those hours, however, which Gertrude could call her own, she 
would hurry to those spots, consecrated by the tenderest and most 
endearing recollections; where, with Hector for her companion, she 
had enjoyed pure and unalloyed happiness—for it was a happiness 
unmixed with fears for the future. 


Thus passed the autumn and winter after the departure of Hector; but 
when April, with its sunshine and its showers, began to deck the fields 
and meadows with the flowers and foliage of early spring, the hope of 
a letter from her lover created a restless anxiety on her bosom. 
Though aware that weeks and months must elapse before she could 
receive news from Madras, yet he had promised to write from the 
Cape, or by any vessel they might hail in their course. Daily she 
scanned the shipping-list, started at the sound of the postman's horn 
as he passed through the Village of St. Bude, only to meet with a new 
disappointment. 


About this period, the anxiety of Gertrude was fated to take a new 
direction, or rather fears for the life of her parent were added to those 
she entertained for the weal of her far distant lover. Compelled to 
undertake a hasty journey to London, in consequence of the failure of 
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the banker who held the property of his late wife in trust for her 
daughter, he found on his arrival that his ruin was complete—that he 
had eluded the vigilance of his creditors, and sought a refuge beyond 
the Atlantic. 


The Rector bore this reverse of fortune with the fortitude of a 
Christian, consoled with the conviction that Gertrude would not be 
less prized by St. John because she came portionless to his arms; 
and, without unnecessary delay, he proceeded on his homeward 
return. 


His affectionate daughter, grieving little for the loss of fortune, was 
dreadfully alarmed at the changed aspect of her father. He imputed 
the alteration to fatigue, and retired early to his chamber. A low fever 
soon developed itself; and, in spite of the most unwearied attentions 
of his child, and the most eminent medical attendance, the disease 
proved fatal, and at the termination of a few weeks, the Rector of St. 
Bude became an inhabitant of the tomb. 


His bereaved daughter sunk for a while beneath the afflicting stroke; 
but roused by the appearance of the new incumbent, she hastened, 
with the aid of an old friend of her father's to set about the necessary 
preparation for leaving the Rectory. The last night she spent beneath 
its roof was to her a night of acute and overwhelming agony, and with 
the dawn she left the home of her birth, and returned to the cottage of 
her aged nurse, in a neighboring hamlet. 


Loved and respected by his flock, the orphan daughter of the Rector 
lacked no invitations from several families in the neighborhood; but 
the lofty spirit, which had laid dormant in the bosom of Gertrude, in the 
season of prosperity, became developed and shone out in the hour of 
adversity. She resolved, rather than drag the heavy chain of 
dependence, to employ those talents and accomplishments which had 
amused and embellished her idle hours as a recourse in her present 
altered fortunes. Her nurse had a daughter married in London, to a 
respectable mechanic, and apprising Margaret of her intentions, and 
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selecting a few cherished memorials of other days, she proceeded to 
the toll-house to await the coach in which a place had been secured. 


As she left the cottage of the nurse, which had been rendered snug 
and comfortable by the bounty of her father, and as the aged dame 
stood at the door weeping, and calling down blessings on her head, 
she felt a sinking of the spirits, which she vainly struggled to subdue. 


The season was in unison with her feelings; it was the early mom of a 
cold wintry day, unusually dark and dreary; and as she entered the 
coach, a drizzling rain beat heavily against the windows, and a dense 
fog enveloped the surrounding objects. The embrowned and yellow 
leaves fell fast from the trees, which skirted the road, and those which 
still clung to the half-naked branches, exhibited a lively image of 
decay. It was past midnight when the coach drove into the inn-yard; 
but late as it was, Margaret and her husband awaited the arrival of the 
orphan. 


The sight of a familiar face produced a powerful revulsion in the 
feelings of Gertrude, and throwing her arms round the neck of 
Margaret, she burst into tears. Johnstone, with genuine feelings of 
delicacy, left the parlor, and having procured a coach, he placed his 
wife and Gertrude inside, and mounting the box with the driver, 
directed him where to proceed. 


The abode of Johnstone was situated in the outskirts of London, near 
to Finsbury Square, and while he assisted the coachman to remove 
the luggage, his wife conducted the weary traveller to a neat bed- 
room on the first floor, which was luckily untenanted when she 
received the letter of Gertrude. 


After partaking of coffee, she undressed with the assistance of 
Margaret, and retired to court the repose her exhausted frame so 
much required. Sleep fled, however, from her pillow; and, when 
toward morning she sunk into a broken and unquiet dose, the painful 
thoughts which had occupied her waking hours recurred in broken 
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and distorted images in her dreams; and when Margaret entered her 
chamber, she grieved to behold the ravages misfortune and grief had 
produced in her once blooming joyous countenance. 


Resolved on the course she meant to pursue, Gertrude lost no time in 
advertising for the situation of a governess, and on the second 
morning after its appearance, a flaming chariot drove up to the door of 
Mrs. Johnstone's dwelling, from which alighted a portly dame, arrayed 
in the extreme of fashion. She inquired for the young person who 
wanted the situation of governess, on which Margaret ushered her 
into the little parlor, where sat Gertrude at work, in the unstudied 
negligence of a morning robe. 


The stranger announced herself as the lady of Alderman-, and in want 
of a governess for their two daughters. 


She did not question—indeed, seemed incapable of questioning 
Gertrude in regard to her fitness for the office, but she inquired as to 
terms and references as to character, with a coarseness which grated 
painfully on the feelings of the bereaved orphan. But pertinaciously 
cherishing the belief that she was deserted by Hector,—perhaps, her 
alliance contemned by his father, she firmly resolved, to struggle with 
her feelings, and accept the independence offered to her. 


“lam a stranger in London,” she said, “but Mrs. Johnstone, who is the 
daughter of my nurse can satisfy your inquiries, or if her testimony is 
deemed insufficient, | can furnish you with the address of the agent of 
my late father.” Gertrude hastily left the room, and sending in 
Margaret, hurried to her own chamber to compose her agitated spirits. 
When again summoned to the parlor, the kind-hearted woman—for 
her visitor was really such —took her hand, saying, “Poor thing, poor 
thing; you shall come to us, and we will do everything in our power to 
make up to you for the home you have lost.” 


On the following Monday, Gertrude Montgomery became an inmate in 
the villa of Alderman--, at Streatham. Her pupils were unformed, but 
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docile girls of ten and twelve years of age; and had received the 
rudiments of their education at a day-school in the vicinity. 


The house was in sight of the public road, according to the approved 
plan of the London citizens; but the grounds behind were retired, and 
might be even termed extensive for the near vicinity of the metropolis. 


Three years residence beneath the roof of the worthy citizen had 
blunted the first keen feelings of the orphan; but she still cherished 
deep within her bosom the image of her recreant lover. 


At this period the death of the Fourth George, and the accession of 
William gave occasion to many festivals and rejoicings; and on the 
night of the coronation the family at the villa proceeded in their 
barouche to view the illuminations. After driving to the bank, mansion 
house, and other public buildings in the city, they proceeded to the 
west-end of the town. Opposite to the Admiralty, so great was the 
crowd, that for more than half an hour, the carriage could not move 
amidst the joyous multitude. The lone orphan had flown in imagination 
to another hemisphere, and far different scenes, when a question 
from one of her pupils recalled her back to present realities, and she 
raised her eyes to see what had excited the attention of the lovely girl. 


At this moment an exclamation of surprise from a party of pedestrians 
attracted her notice; but the next they were lost amidst the crowd, and 
the barouche at the same time moving forward, she could not obtain 
another glimpse of the strangers. 


What to her could be the exclamation of a stranger? yet Gertrude felt 
a feverish and restless anxiety on the subject during the rest of the 
evening, and throughout the night. 


Next morning, at an early hour she was summoned to the parlor, and, 
on entering, was clasped in the arms of Hector St. John. All was 
explained—letters had miscarried, and the most persevering enquiries 
failed to throw light on the retreat of the orphan. It was, indeed, 
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unknown to every one, but her aged nurse, who before St. John’s 
arrival in Britain, had become the inmate of Margaret’s dwelling. 


Hector had never, for an instant, entertained a doubt of Gertrude; he 
imputed her retreat to its true cause—a desire to avoid the 
ostentatious sympathy of “giddy fashion and low-minded pride,” in her 
altered fortunes. But having found her, he protested that never should 
they part again. Their early engagement was communicated to her 
protectors, and one month after their accidental meeting the lovers 
were united in the presence of the worthy couple, who had acted like 
kind parents to the bereaved orphan. 


It was not long before Colonel St. John arrived from the East. He 
purchased a handsome estate, on which he insisted that the young 
pair should reside, reserving only a suite of apartments for himself. 
Years of unalloyed felicity have flown over the heads of Gertrude and 
her husband, who still live surrounded by a family of beauteous sons 
and daughters. 
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